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INTRODUCTION. 

mSTORIOAL DEVELOPMENT. 

In the press reports bearing upon conditions in Russia since the 
outbreak of the revolution in March, 1917, httle mention has been 
made of the tremendous changes that have shaken the entire educa- 
tional system in that country. One needs only read Vyestnik Vre- 
mennavo Pravitelstva (Messenger of the Provisional Government), 
Russia's official gazette for the pubUcation of the acts and decrees 
promulgated by the various ministries and other administrative 
bodies since the revolution, to become impressed with the deep and 
far-reaching reforms that have uprooted the entire system of the old 
education built on principles of autocracy and the privileges of the 
few. A school system of such a type could not exist in a country 
striving for democracy. This was realized by the Provisional Govern- 
ment headed by Prince Lvov and later on by Alexander Kerenski.* 

To eradicate the evils of that system, to throw the schools open to 
the humble and the poor, to estabhsh "a single absolutely secular 
school for all citizens," was the task at which the new authorities 
set to work. 

In this report an attempt is made to indicate the outstanding fea- 
tures of the new laws and regulations since the early days of the 
revolution. Unfortunately because of the scarcity of material it is 
impossible to tell at present how far the acts and decrees promul- 
gated by the various authorities and outlined in this report have 

1 The Froyiaianal Oovemment with Prince Lvov at its head was organized soon after the outbreak of 
1 he revolution in March, 1917, with the understanding that it should hold power only until the Constituent 
Assembly should meet to decide Russia's future form of rule. Its first cabinet consisted of former members 
of the executive committee of the Imperial Duma. In July of the same year a more radical cabinet was 
formed under the leadership of Kerenski. A few months later (i. e., in November) the Provisional Qov- 
emment was overthrown by the Councils of Workers, Soldiers, and Peasants Deputies, and the Soviet 
Goveniment, with Lenin aa Premier and Trotski as \fini.ster of Foreign Aflalrs, was established instead. 
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been actually carried out. Nor is it possible to state with any degree 
of accuracy the educational changes that have taken place in Bussia 
since the overthrow of Kerenski and the establishment of the Lenin- 
Trotski regime. For lack of information this report closes, there- 
fore, with the early months of the Bolshevist rule. 

The old autocracy, shattered so easily, left a heavy heritage. As 
^1 M is well known, education in Russia is very imperfectly developed. 
The poUcy of the czars was to impart to the people knowledge that 
would strengthen their own imperialistic aims. Nevertheless, it 
differed with each monarch. The reign of Cfear Alexander I (1801- 
1825), especially its first half, was marked by an endeavor to build 
up a national system of education; his successor, Nicholas I (1826- 
1855) saw in the spread of schools and popular education a dangerous 
weapon against autocracy. The system by which schools of differ- 
ent grades formed one continuous ascending chain was destroyed 
and a high barrier was set up between the elementary and secondary 
grades. 

Education was intended for the privileged classes only, and, 
although the school system was divided into four grades (parish 
school, district school, gymnasium, and university), leading from the 
primary school to the highest type of educational institution, no 
peasant's children, according to the Ukase issued in 1813 and re- 
I afBrmed in 1827, were to be admitted beyond the district school. 
A few years later even this privilege was denied them, and the tiller 
of the soil had to be content with the parish school only, though in 
Bussia 85 per cent of the total population is rural. 

The fourth Minister of Instruction, Shishkov, with the approval of 
Czar Alexander and in his presence, issued the following statement: 

Knowledge is useful only, when, like salt, it is used and offered in small measures 
according to the people's circumstances and their needs. * ^ * To teach the mass 
of people, or even the majority of them, how to read will bring more harm than good.^ 

This attitude was held by the higher authorities for a number of 
decades, and neither the abolition of serfdom in the sixties nor any 
subsequent reforms in Russian state affairs had any considerable effect 
upon educational conditions in that country. 

The accession of Alexander II (1855-1881) was marked by an intel- 
lectual revival and freedom of speech, but his assassination plunged 
the country into a state of reaction. A number of schools came 
under the control of the church and were governed by the Holy 
Synod, Russia's highest ecclesiastical authority. The church au- 
thorities also opened a series of church schools, where the child spent 
his years in learning how to read church jnusic and church Slavonic 
characters, the rdle of which in eastern Europe may be compared to 

the part played in the west by Latin. The inevitable cleavage be- 

^ . — — — -— 

[ iMuiin-Pufbkin, Bhkola t BobsU, p. 22, 
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tween the secular public schools and the parochial church schools 
became wide and deep and the passing over of a pupil from a school 
of one type to that of another was attended with great difficulties. 

With Nicholas 11 (1894-1917) came a general revival of interest in > 
educational matters, especially during the years following the Russo- 
Japanese war. The second part of his reign was marked by an era ' 
of many pedagogical congresses^ of various schemes for reforming the I 
schools, of incessant attempts toward the improvement of the methods 
of teaching aind the organization of schools of a new type. This re- 
vival, taken up by the zemstvos (rural councils) and numerous private 
agencies, did not succeeed, however, in bringing about complete 
reform. The most thoroughly democratic reforms, for which the 
progressive elements had been striving for decades, became effective • 
in the early months of new Russia, and only the unfortimate internal ( 
strife of later days prevented their complete realizatioix. 

SECULARIZATION OF SCHOOLS. 

One of the first acts of the Provisional Government of 1917 was the 
secularization of church schools, in order to put the educational in- 
stitutions of the various departments imder the control of the Ministry 
of Pubhc Instruction. This unportant law, passed by the Provisional 
Government on June 20, 1917, reads in part:^ 

For an actual and uniform realization of general instruction all the elementary 
schools, included in the school system, or all those which receive state grants for 
their upkeep or for the salaries of the personnel, among others, the church schools 
under the control of the Greek-Orthodox Church, as well as the church seminaries and 
two-class schools, are herewith transferred to the Department of Fubttc Instruction.' 

This reform, as can be easily seen, was primarily directed against 
the orthodox parish church schools, the separatist tendencies of which 
proved to be a serious obstacle in the diffusion of popular education. 
The parish church schools differed widely in program and spirit from 
the neighboring secular schools in the same district. They were imder 
strict supervision of the dergy and had no connection with the 
zemstvo schools, which were imder the jurisdiction of the Ministry 
of Public Instruction. 

The general standard of instruction in the parish schools was 
reputed to be below that of the zemstvo schools. The zemstvo social 
workers long tried in vain to take over the parochial institutions. 
Measures of the Minister of PubUc Instruction, aiming to increase the 
general expenditiu'es for secular education, were often defeated on the 
ground that no similar provision was made for the parochial schools. 
The latter, although governed by the church, enjoyed grants appor- 
tioned by the state, which in 1916 alone, according to the Russian 

i A 11 the dates in this report are old style, Russian calendar* 
t Vyestnik Viem. Pray., 1917, No. 89. 
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Yearbook for that year, amounted to $11,076, 383. The subsidy 
which the parochial schools receired from the state in the end facili- 
tated their final transfer from the domam of the ohnroh^to that of the 
state and made possible their supervision by one central authority. 

The final blow iaflicted upon the eoclesiastical school authorities 
came from the Soviet of the People's Commissaries, which in its 
session of January 20, 1918, officially proclaimed the separation of 
church and school. The immediate effect of that measure was the 
elimination of the teaching of religion and theology in aU the public 
schools and the doing away of all discrimination between pupils on 
religious grounds.^ 

ADMINISTRATION OF SCHOOLS. 
PBOVISIOKAL GOVERNMENT. 

The administrative machinery by which the state maintained its 
control over education has undergone radical changes. For the 
better understanding of these changes, a word as to school adminis- 
tration under the old system seems necessary. 

Under the Czar's regime the entire state was divided into 15 edu- 
cational districts, each headed by a curator. The curators, though 
nominated by the minister, had to be confirmed by the Czar, The 
power exercised by the curator within his own district was very large. 
It consisted not only in general supervision of all grades of schools, 
from the university downwards, but also the filling of vacancies in the 
ordinary staff of the schools. In addition, the curator had the right 
to nominate for confirmation by the minister persons fitted to dis- 
charge the fimctions of directors of secondary schools, and inspectors 
or deans of faculties in the universities. 

The actual inspection of secondary schools was done by his assist- 
ants, the district inspectors, while the supervision of elementary 
education was exercised by the directors of elementary schools and 
their subordinates, the inspectors of elementary schools. Matters 
pertaining to reforms within the sphere of authority of the ciu*ator 
were decided by the curator's coimcil, in which the district inspectors 
also participated. 

Through this system of school administration all grades of educa- 
tion were brought into direct relation with the curator and through 
him with the Minister of Pubhc Instruction. As a counterpart to 
the ministerial schools, organized and controlled by the state, stood 
the educational institutions, established and maintained by the 
municipaUties and zemstvos in those provinces where local self- 
governments were in existence. Though originally enjoying great 
liberties, the zemstvo schools were gradually correlated to the min- 

iNew Bussian News, 1918, No. 3S. 
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kterial schools by a syBtem of provincial and district school coun- 
cils, which consisted of representatives of the ministry and the local 
self-govemment. 

The distinct feature of these councils was the active participation 
of the nobility who, encouraged by the state, played an important 
r61e in directing the policy of the schools. The inspectors of both 
the ministerial and zemstvo schools were looked upon with great 
disfavor by the zemstvo social workers, who considered these officials 
as state agents interested more in the teachers' loyalty toward the 
ruling autocracy than, in the education of the masses. The pro- 
found hatred which the ministerial inspectors had aroused manifested 
itself at the first teachers' conference, held in Moscow, inmiediately 
after the downfall of the Czar. The cries there first heard openly of 
"Down with the hatefxd inspectors of the public schools, down with 
the coimcill The power of the school belongs to the teacher!'' ^ 
augured ill for the system of school inspection, as hitherto practiced 
in Russia. 

This dictatorship "from above" broke down completely with the 
coming to power of the Provisional Government. Tlie pohcy of the 
new school authorities was to refer the administration of the schools 
to the local self-governing bodies, the zemstvos and the mimicipali- 
ties. The decree of May 8, 1917, regarding elementary education 
reads: 

In localities where the provincial or district zemstvos are in existence, the muni- 
cipal, difitiict, and provincial school councils are to be abolished. In place of the 
abolished councils the administration of elementary education is temporarily laid 
upon provincial or district zemstvos, while in cities with a municipal school council 
administration elementary education is given over to the municipal duma.' 

By placing the educational affairs in the hands of the local authori- 
ties^ the post of the curator became superfluous and was abolished by 
the decree of September 26, 1917. With it went, as a natural con- 
sequence, the Curator's Council and its autocratic machinery, the 
directorates and inspectorates of schools.* 

Although the new Ministry of PubUc Instruction outlined a com- 
prehensive and far-reaching program for the reconstruction of 
schools, it encountered powerful opposition on the part of the radical 
elements of Russian society. This was due to the old deeply rooted 
distrust of reforms emanating from governmental bureaus, where the 
people had hitherto no voice. The Workers', Soldiers', and Peasants' 
Deputies demanded the organization of a special State Committee of 
Public Instruction attached to the ministry and representative of the 
people. Organized in May, 1917, the State Commission of Public 
Instruction comprised representatives of the AU-Russian Soviets of 

1 Russkiy* Vyedomosti, 1917, No. 76. » Vyestnik Vr. Prav., 1917, No. 174. 

* Vyntnik Vospitaniya, 1917, No. &-7. 
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Workers' and Soldiers' Deputies, representatives from the union of 
towns^ zemstvos, and various other oi^anizations, mostly political. 
Educational workers were represented in a small minority. Tha 
function of this committee was to devise laws and see that these were 
laid before the Provisional Government through the channels of the 
ministry. The sessions of the state committee bore many fruits. 
Regulations were issued concerning elementary education/ the en- 
forcement of compulsory education/ the administration of pubhc 
schools, and the autonomy of the middle schools. The conmiittee 
recommended also the introduction of the new spelling in public 
schools, higher salaries for elementary-school teachers, and various 
other reforms, general and particular. 

The decision of the state committee with regard to adminbtration 
rests on the principle, so familiar to us, that public education is the 
affair of the local self-governments, by which body it should be ad- 
ministered. For the immediate administration of schools there 
should be formed special provincial and district boards of public 
instruction. As to jurisdiction, according to the state committee, 
the local boards should care, among other things, for the general 
maintenance of laws and regulations pertaining to public education, 
the administration of educational institutions, the coordination of 
all activities pertaining to pubhc education in a given area, and the 
collection of statistical data on education. In addition, each pro- 
vincial zemstvo may distribute state grants for education to the 
various districts and towns accordmg to the decisions of the Pro- 
vincial Zemstvo Assemblies.' 

The reforms mentioned above, whether outlined or actually intro- 
duced, represent, as can be easily seen, the general trend of democrati- 
zation of schools, as found in other democratic countries. The 
action of the Provisional Government was not revolutionary. Local 
self-govemmente existed m Russia for over 50 years, and, by granting 
them a voice in educational affairs, the provisional authorities simply 
complied with the wishes of those who have in vain sought this 
privilege for the past five decades. 

Autonomy of middle schools. — ^The projected reforms of the State 
Committee relating to the autonomy of middle schools received 
cordial support of the Minister of Pubhc Instruction, Salazkin. A biU 
introduced in September, 1917, for the approval of the Provisional 
Government places the control of aU schools above the primary 
grades in the hands of the Council of Education. According to this 
bill, 'Hhe immediate control of the higher elementary schools, boys' 
and girls' progymnasiums and gymnasiums, real schools, normal 
schools, and other institutions receiving State grants in full, or sub- 

1 The details are not ayailablo. • Vyestuik Vospitaniy a, 1917* No. fr-7« pm 25-35. 
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sidized by local funds, be it for purely educational or for adminis- 
trative purposes, is herewith intrusted to the Council of Education." 
This body is to comprise, besides the teaching personnel and the 
school physician, representatives of the local self-government and 
the parents' organizations, wherever such are in existence. The 
number of the parents' representatives in the Council of Education 
is not to exceed one-third of the members of the teaching personnel* 

In institutions newly created the right to elect a director or other 
persons holding administrative positions is reserved to the provincial 
zemstvo boards or to the district or city boards, as the case may be. 

The members of the Council of Education have the right to elect 
the teaching staff from the list of candidates submitted to it by the 
director or by some other person at the head of the institution. At 
the end of the school year, upon the written request of not less than 
one-third of the total number of members comprising the Council of 
Education, the teachers' tenure of office may be subjected to a new 
vote. In eitreme cases of unsatisfactory conduct or lack of skill on 
the part of the teacher, such reballoting may take place even before 
the end of the school year,* 

BOLSHEVIK RtGlMB. 

With the overthrow of Kerenski in November, 1917, and the 
coming to power of the Bolsheviki, the educational policy was again 
revised. This time the control of schools passed from the hands of 
the zemstvos to those of the Soviets, representing the masses only. 
The rules, as issued by the Commissariat of Education,' read as 
foUows: 

1. For the proper conduct of affairs pertaining to public education in and outside 
of school^ also to normal schools (teachers' seminaries), there are being organized 
regional, provincial, municipal, district, and county Soviets of public education at- 
tached to the Soviets of workers', soldiers', and peasants' deputies. This refers to 
institutions with a general or technical bias. 

2. The Soviets of public education consist of (a) representatives of all oiganizations 
having the right to send delegates to the Soviets of workers', soldiers', and peasants' 
deputies; (6) representatives of local educators and students (among others also from 
technical schools); (c) experts especially invited for consultation. 

Note. — ^The total number of representatives from educators and students must not 
exceed one-third of the total membership of the soviet of public education. 

3. General meetings of the Soviets of public education take place, if advisable, 
once a month, but not less than once in three months. 

4. The soviet of public education elects an executive conunittee from its own 
members. 

5. All appropriations.from the State treasury are to be solicited by the r^onal and 
provincial Soviets of public education. 

1 Vyestnlk Vrem. Prav., 1917, No. 161. 

2 Under the Bolshevik regime the ministiles were changed to commissariats, the poet of the minister 
being superseded by a ''people?! commissary," appointed by the Central ExeoutlTe Committee of AU- 
Russian Assembly of Soviets. 

117573**— 19 2 
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6. The Soviets of public education work under the direction of the soviet^ of deputies 
and in accccd with ^e view»of the latter institutian. In reqpeet to pedagogfical and 
financial queadons the aovists enjoy autonomy and are accountable to hi^er author- 
ities in the following order: County soviet of public education, district soviet of public 
education, provincial soviet of public education, regional soviet of public education, 
and, finally, Hie State conmnssion of education. 

7. The opening d new sdiools and the sequestration of private educational insti- 
tutions, in case the eKpenditiEEBSsare covered by the State, are to be undertaken with 
the occlusive approval oi Hie State oommiaBion through the r»hftnTi<xia of the Soviets 
of public education. 

8. The Soviets of public education shall extend their activities to die people's 
universities, public courses, exhibitions, theaters, motion pictures, excundons, 
libraries, etc. 

9. In localities whsre tiie aomstvoe and municipalities have not yet ceoeed their 
activities the Soviets will take charge of the work portaining to public instruction. 
All school apparatus^ municipal and rural, as well as all sources of income, will be 
transferred to the Soviets. 

10. The Soviets of workers', soldiers', and peasants' deputies have the right to make 
only sudi dumges as are conqmtible with load conditions.' 

PARENTS' ASSOCIAIIONa 

The r61e of parents' oi^anization in the school council mentioned 
in the previous section is a recent development and sprang, like so 
many reforms in Russia, out of sheer necessity. 

By the constant recasting of schedules in secondary schools the 
school authorities under tiie old regime curtailed the subjects most 
in touch wiih modem life. Natural sciences and history were 
reduced to a minimum and Gjaeek and Latin studies reinforced. 
The teaching in the boys' and girls' gymnasrams became formal 
and unattractive. 

Protests emanating from ihe intelligfflit cipcles of society became 
more and more emphatic, until dissatisfaction culminated in 1OT5 in 
a general strike not only in university institutions, a common phe- 
nomenon in Russia, but also among high-school pupils. The strike, 
spreading throughout the length and breadth of the Empire, made 
the autiiorities realize that to cope with the high-school problem aradi*- 
cal change in the system was imperative. It became clear to them 
that to win the pupils' confidence was beyond their power, and that 
to save the situation the parents' cooperation must be first invited. 

The importance of the influence of parents in school life had been 
realized by the school autilioritieB much earher, notably in 1899, 
when the Minister of Public Instruction, Bogolyepov, bent upon 
carrying out reforms in the secondary schools of Russia, issued a 
circular addressed to the curators of the educational districts, admit- 
ting the justice of many complaints of ihe defects in the secondary 
schools. 

aiiv. Soy. Bab. i Sold. Deput., 1918, No. 37l 
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As a result of this admission a conference was summoned by 
P. A. Nekrasov, curator of the Moscow district, in which about 200 
educators, mainly teachers and directors of secondary schools, took 
part and formulated recommendations which, timely as they were, 
did not procure the participation of parents in the aflFairs of the 
school. A closer rapprochement followed only a few years later, 
when the school youth, inspired by the liberalizing movements of 
1905, began to revolt from the restriction of the school regime, 
causing great perturbation among the school authorities. It was 
then that the latter turned to the parents for help. Officially 
invited for the first time by the school authorities to lend a helping 
hand the parents Uterally ^'bursf into the schoolroom, and in the 
hour of distress rescued the situation. 

With the slogan that the school should be a temple of knowledge, 
and not of politics, the parents' commitees set to work. Their 
influence was at once most beneficial. The pedagogical circles had 
extended to them their sympathies and won their cooperation. 
Owing to the influence of the parents' committee interest in the 
school studies was revived, the students appeased, and politics, at 
least outwardly, banished from the schoolroom. The parents' 
committees established cordial relations between teachers and 
pupils. Leaving no stone unturned, they responded to aQ the needs 
of the pupils' school life. In this they saw their right and duty. 

By instituting special summer courses the parents' organizations 
assisted the backward students in subjects in which they had pre- 
viously failed. They suggested to the school authorities that the 
home lessons be modified by furnishing exact tables relative to the 
home studies. They reported the progress their children made 
with the various textbooks; they obtained numerous editions of 
the same book, so as to enable the children to read and discuss in 
the classroom books familiar to all. They supplied school libraries 
with additional books, issued catalogues of the best books available, 
and distributed them for the guidance of parents in their own as 
well as in other localities. Their activities extended to the improve- 
ment of the pupils' entertainments and amusements. Last, but 
not least, they took an active interest in school luncheons and 
sanitation. / ■ ? <' 

These activities, at first welcomed, received, with the setting in 
of the reactionary spirit in 1907, a decided check on the part of tJie / 
school authorities, who viewed with suspicion the ever-growing 
influence of the parents' organizations. 

With the outbreak of the revolution the parents' committees came 
again to their own. That the parents' cooperation in school affairs 
is valued highly is proved by the bill of September, 1917, which 
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allotted to the pttrents of school children a conspicuoiui place in 
the council of educators. 

ABOLTnON OF BESTBICTIONS. 
FATIONAL AND BBLIOIOUS OBOUP8. 

Among the new measures introduced in Russia since the revolu- 
tion the most vital one is the decree abohshing all restrictions 
hitherto imposed upon various nationalities, denominations, and 
creeds. For instance, Jews were formerly admitted to secondary- 
schools and universities only by percentage. Their admission to 
schools within the so-caUed Jewish pale — that is, roughly speaking, 
Poland and southwestern Russia — was limited to 10 per cent, in 
other provincial universities to 5 per cent, and in Petrc^rad and 
Moscow to 2 per cent of the total enrollment of students. Further- 
more, the non-Russian population in Provinces like Poland, Ukrainia, 
Lithuania, etc., once independent States^ had to submit to the 
Russifying policy of the former Government and for lack of facilities 
to send their children to schools in which the use of their own native 
language was forbidden. 

These conditions appear to have vanished with the '^Declaration 
of the rights of the peoples,*' issued by the All-Russian Soviet, first 
in Jime and then in November, 1917. The tenets of this declaration 
are as follows: 

1. The equality and wm r eBrignty of the peoples ol BuobU. 

2. The right of the peoples to free self-determination even to the point of separa- 
tion and establishment of independent states. 

3. Abolition of all racial and religious privileges and restrictions. 

4 . Free development of the nations and ethnographic groups which were merged into 
the Russian Empire. 

From a pedago^cai point of view the restrictions which prevented 
the various nations and ethnographic groups, constituting 57 per 
cent of the total population of Russia, from establishing and con- 
ducting their own private schools were forthwith removed. They 
were permitted to institute their own schools and use their national 
language as a medium of instruction. 

It is also significant that the State itself made provisions for the 
introduction of the local language into normal schools of those prov- 
inces where the non-Russian population constituted the majority.* 

PRIVATE INSTRUCTION. 

Private instruction imparted at home was formerly considered 
an offense under some conditions and pimished accordingly. The 
new bill introduced by the Minister of Pubhc Instruction and ratified 

iVyestnik Vremexmavo Pravitelstva, 1917, No. lOi. 
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by the Provisional Government abolished all restrictions relative 
to private instruction and thus paved the way for private individuals 
eager to assist the Grovemment in wiping out illiteracy. 

Commenting upon this bill, the Vyestnik Vremennavo Pravitelstva, 
1917, No. 79, states:. 

According to the laws now in force it is the duty of the educational and administrative 
authorities to find out by observation what individuals practice the art of teaching 
children in private homes, if such persons possess the necessary certificate, otherwise 
to prosecute them according to the law. The articles of law pertaining to private 
instruction have at present, with the entire change of structure of society, lost their 
significance, while they still retain th« force of law in the civil code. For this reason 
the Minister of Public Instruction has introduced for the approval of the Provisional 
Grovemment a bill aiming to abolish all restrictions regarding teaching in private 
homes. 

EDUCATIONAL LADDER. 

The reorganization of the entire school system, long a dream of 
the napst progressive elements of the Russian society, was effiected 
by a decree issued by the Provisional Government in Jime, 1917. 

According to the Russkiya Vyedomosti, 1917, No. 144, all State 
schools are to run in two parallel lines, cultural and vocational. 
Each grade leads directly to the next higher of the same line or to a 
corresponding grade of the parallel line. The pupils begin with the 
elementary school and pass then either to a lower vocational school 
or continue ttie general course by entering a higher elementary one, 
corresponding to the first four classes of the present gymnasium. 
The gynmasium is to undergo a gradual change and be reduced to a 
four-class school, whereby the first four classes of the present gym- 
nasium are to be turned into a higher elementary school. With 
the higher elementary school the cycle of elementary education comes 
to an end. 

From the higher elementary school the pupil passes to the secondary 
trade school or to the four-class gymnasium which is to correspond 
to the last four classes of the present gymnasium (5th-8th classes, 
inclusive). This cycle completes the pupil's secondary education. 

Finally, the four-class gymnasium is to pave the way to the imi- 
versity or to a higher technical or professional school. 

This act aboUshes all barriers and offers free and uniform access 
to all grades of education. Moreover the school schedule is to be 
so arranged as to enable the pupils to change the academic for a voca- 
tional course and vice versa. 

A similar reform with regard to the city schools received con- 
siderable attention on the part of the late Czar's liberal Minister of 
Instruction, Ignatyev, whose proposals for better schools were 
widely commended by the exponents of educational reform. 
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To make thb xdiaoge :real "the {BroTmonal Government assigned 
the.followiQg^aimi'.for adutaation in 191^7 -to •«up][)lement the budget 
fixed by the old 'authontieB: 

The:aimii(jf;^y7Q7$867 '^for*the openn^t^ffouMJlass 'gymnasiums 
and real-schook,^ new higher elementary schools, also for 'the open- 
ing and upkeep of .taachars' .inatltnteB ^and inocmal ^sohools. 

Out of thistsumiit vcfls iptoposatl tof«pend: 

(a) -8546,750 >for *tt» opening idf 100 'Tour-class gymnasiums and 
real-schools. 

(6) $1,2^1,725 tor fha qperiing of joew .hjgher Tflbmenjbary rschools 
.and for yarious .nofids sd these. nohaoU, ras :|Hro\dded by ilow. 

(c) $1 lOjOQO >f or tthe • opening «ana lupkeep of j6 ^teachers' institutes. 

(d) $759,382 for the opening of 25 normal schools.^ 

In this connection it may be of interest to compare the statistical 
items as. far as available. They r^pvesentTthe fl:tete>expanditirres for 
middle schools in 1915 ^and l&ldB'* 

U916 .191ft 

Boys' state middl«'echodlfl '$9,'514,430 $9,53Q,S33 

Boys' state-aided middle a<ihoolB mi^'tlO 668,410 

Various other ^i^peaditmsas (z«gukir ^eals^r increaaB, 

teachers' lodgings, parallel cLaaaes,^etc.)in boys' ^gymaa- 

nasiums, progymnasiums, aad real-schools. . ... <i.. ^ J3^ 360, 768 B, 682^ 600 

Girls' state middle schools 289,445 293,633 

Girls' state-aided middle s^ho61s 899,764 .1, 024, 764 

Total J4, 651, 617 16,.2Q5,640 

The increase Jf or imiddfe Bduoation tin 11 916 jwas K54,T)f28; -in 1917, 

$3,039)662. 

ZCEACHERS' JltiONINJG JN8TireimONfi:« 

jThe reorganizaftion -of the elementary and hi^er ~scfaoc9s, by 
which the present gymnasium is to be divided into a higher elemen- 
tary and ahigh-schooliinatitution, led -the Minister bf'PirtJlio Instruc- 
tion, Manuilov, to lissue ^a -new ipro^am -affecting the status of 
Teachers' Training ilnstitutions, ^:^;rtiich comprise 'the -normal sdhools 
(uchitekkiya .^seminarii) ^and tdie teacher^' institutes (uchit^l^kiye 
instituty). 

(a) Normal scfeoofo.— ^The decree of June 14, 1917, defines the 
status of :themorm£d «t^hools, 'the 'main source *for supplyirg teachers 
in the primary . grades, as ffbllovfs: 

1. The mormal isohools a^e secondary institutions and consist of 
four classes. They admit men, women, 'or »bclth. 

.2. The inormal schools ^may have one 'or two preparatory or 
parallel classes. 

3. .Admission io 'the preparatory class 'is afforded to graduates of 
a two-class elementary school, while admission to the first class of a 

1 The gymnasiums offer classical instraction, whU« tlie real-schoolfl are nonclassical, with a (eohDical bias. 
« Vyestnik Vr. Pra\itelstva, 1917, No. 101. ^ 

• Pravitelstvenny Vyestnik, 1917, No. 1ft. 
f Vyestnik Vr. Fr., 1917, No. lOi. 
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normal school requires 'graduaftion from a iiigher elementary school 
.or its»equiy.alent. 

4. Candidates .who pass a ispeoial enjbranfie examination ma^jr also 
be .accepted. 

5. J!or praotical .wosk of the prospacti:^ teachers Jbheie ris to be 
attached Jbo the normal j^ehool a ^t^nco-diaBs^alementai^ scheol; with 
a abc-year comae. 

Fuidihe];, ithe .regulation xequires .all .existing teachers' .sohools 
with an .elementary program .to .be j;aised to the jutandand of Jiormal 
schools. This .change is to .take plaoe within Xwo jbsob imm the 
date of publication .of this regulation. 

The teachers' .schools were previously of low standard ^and their 
course differed Uttle from the program of a two-class primary 
school. 

(6) Teachers' in^tit'iUs.—^WhjUe the normal schools axe intended to 
qualify candidates ior rthe (teaching profession in ithe lower telemen- 
tary schools, the iteaoheis' iiastitutee prepare ^osndidivteB to occupy 
positions in the higher elementary schools. The latter, as /already 
explained; .conre^pond in.scqpe ito the first iour classes vof (the present 
gymnasium. 

The following statementii, issued by the. Minister of Public JOnetrue- 
tion, imder jdate (Of June 1.4, .191^7, «ho(w the new jri^gulations, as 
affecting the teacheis' .institutes: 

1. The .teachers' institutes an ay admit ^men, women, .or both. 

.2. Admission io .the first class att .the (teacheBs' onstitiite is .granted 
to .graduates of normal -schools, ibq^' or girls' ^gjaxtnafiiums, real- 
schools with an additional dsm^ higher toommercial ^^ohook, and 
similar {institutions, ^idmission is restriotad ito ^oftndidates who 
have (been in ithe school seFdoe for jiot less than ;two yeaie. 

3. Ear the .purpose of igiving students praotice in iteaching there 
is to be attached to each institute a Jiigher relementary school, 
teaching in which is required of all students. 

4. The coiffse of study in teachers' institutes covers three years 
and is divided into.agenesal.coui^e— tcompukoryiorallithe-students — 
and a special, corresponding to .the .group of subjects in vwhich the 
candidate rprefers to specialize. The special ooiirse consists of the 
follawing ^groups: Literary-historical, physioo-Emathemfttioal, and 
scientific. 

Students vwho have successfully completed « certain course .in the 
teachers' .institute .recei\ve dbhe title of ''Teachfir in a JSigher Ele- 
mentary .School" in A pantioular ^giroup of subjects. Admission to 
the examhiation for a lioense m such is afforded <only Tto candidates 
who have taught school for at least (two yeavs.^ 

1 VyMtDik Vr. Pr., 1017, No. 123. 
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REFORM IN SPELLING^ 

dosely connected with the reforms already mentioned is that in 
spelling. Some time ago such scientists and recognized experts on 
the subject as the members of the Academy Fortimatov and Shakh- 
matov pointed out the necessity of such a reform. Their views were 
based on the fact that the former orthography had no scientific 
foundation; that it was arbitrary, and the result of an inadequate 
knowledge of the Russian language on the part of the old phil- 
ologists. The new spelling was adopted on May 11, 1917, by a 
special committee charged with the work. The Minister of Public 
Instruction, A. Manuilov, referring to the reform which he was 
instrumental in introducing into the school system, remarks: 

The reform worked out by a special committee attached to the Academy of Science 
and supported by the state committee of the Ministry of Public Instruction presents 
a system based on scientific principles which, while retaining all the elements of the 
former orthography, aspires to bring uniformity between the written word on the one 
■ide and its phonetic composition and etymological construction on the other. ^ 

From a practical point of view the reform in spelling wiU xmdoubt- 
edly facilitate the studies of elementary school pupils by saving for 
more serious studies time that was formerly consumed in learning all 
the minutiae of a spelling that had no justification. 

The spelling, as adopted by the school authorities, consists in the 
elimination from the Russian alphabet of four letters : 4 (yat) ; i (i) ; 
6 (phita); and i, the so-called ''hard sound.*' The pronxmciation 
of the first three letters is identical, respectively, with e (ye) ; u(i), and 
^ (f). The hard sound, though frequently used at the end of words 
ending with a consonant, is not pronounced. 

The new spelling was introduced into Russian schools in the 
lowest grades first. Students who started school with the old spell- 
ing were allowed to adhere to it, or adopt the new one. No mixed 
spelling was, however, to be tolerated. 

NEW TEXTBOOKS AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS. 

Under the old system textbooks intended for use in Russian schools 
had to be approved by the Scientific Committee, the chairman of 
which was appointed directly by the Emperor. But the new order 
of things demanded new standards. A committee appointed by the 
Minister of Public Instruction of the Provisional Government was 
charged to further the publications of school books compatible with the 
principles of a growing democracy. The Bolshevik authorities went 
much further. In this connection it is interesting to note a bill of 
December, 1917, approved by the Commissary of Public Instruc- 
tion, A. Limacharski, and apparently adopted by the general soviet. 

• Vyestnik Vrem. Pr., 1917, No. 90. 
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By tihis bill the state may take ov^ and tfijoy the proeeeda from 
any literary production for the period of five yeajra, provided that at 
least 15 years shall have elapsed after its autlior's death. The work 
thus made the property of the state must show sujB&cient artistic 
and literary value. It is to be published in two editioxie, an aca- 
demic edition with a full text, and a popular edition with abridged 
text. By this means the state authorities hope to counteract the 
influence of poor and vicious books and replace them with literature 
of a more healthy type.^ 

HIGHER EDUCATION. 

The question of the reorganization of the univemties, which the 
events in Kussia have rendered urgent, received cooeiderable attri- 
tion on the part of the Provisional Government. Subsidized by 
the State, the Russian universities formed an integral part of the 
Russian Empire, or the Russian autocracy, which was free from the 
first so to impress its own stamp upon them as to mold them to its 
own aims. 

The effect of this practice upon professors and students prompted 
the Provisional Government in June, 1917, to issue a decree which 
did away with all State interference and put the highest institutions 
of learning on a plane of autonomy never paralleled in the history 
of Russian schools. The university council, stripped of its power 
by the statute at 1884, became again an important factor in the life 
of the university; and the system of election of university officers, 
until now limited to the rector, the dean, and the secretaries of 
the various faculties, was extended to include also the university 
professors. 

Election of pmfessors, — These according to the bill of June 17, 
1917, are to be elected by a unique combination of competition and 
recommendation. Persons desirous of securing professorships lodge 
application with the dean of the faculty. The members of the 
faculty and the univeffsity council, as well as the members of other 
higher educational institutions, may present their own candidates 
and upon invitation of the university discuss the merits of the 
prospective professors. The candidates are then subjected to a 
vote by the faculty and the electicMi returns presented to the uni- 
versity council. In order to be elected the candidate polling the 
highest vote in the faculty must also receive the majority vote in 
the university council. He is then elected, subject to confirmation 
by the minister. In case of disapproval the latter must present 
his reasons to the university council within the period of two months. 
Failure to confirm a candidate leads to Sections of a new candidate.^ 



1 Gazete Vr. Bab. i Kr. Fr., 1917, No. 26. • Vyesinik Vc Fc, 1017, lio. 91. 
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Requirements for caniidates for university chairs, — ^A project which 
was worked out by the commission on the reorganization of higher 
education summoned by the assistant minister, Vemadski, in charge 
of higher education, states the following requirements for candidates 
for university chairs: (1) To become a regular ordinary or salaried 
professor the candidate must have had at least five years of expe- 
rience as lecturer in one of the higher institutions of learning; to 
become an extraordinary or unsalaried professor only three years 
of experience. (2) fiussian scientists, distinguished for their edu- 
cational activities and possessing the degree of doctor of philosophy 
conferred by foreign universities, are also eUgible to professorships.* 

Docents. — The post of decent, instituted in 1863 and abolished 
in 1884, was reestablished by a ministerial circular of June 24, 1917. 
This reads: 

In aU Russian State universitieB the poet of docent shall be reestablished as fol- 
lows: 

1. Docents shall receive a salary of |1,200 per annum, with two increments of 
$175 each after the fifth and tenth years of service. 

2. The assignment of docents to the various chairs is left to the faculty subject to 
confirmation by the university council. ^ 

3. Persons holding doctor's or master's degrees, or those not possessing such degrees 
but otherwise meeting the requirements of private docents and actually having had 
a three years' experience in teaching, are eligible to fill vacancies. 

4. The election of docents, subject to confirmation by the council, is made by the 
faculty from the number of candidates proposed by its members. 

5. Docents have a right to participate in ^ulty meetings with a voice on all sub- 
jects except that pertaining to the election of professors. 

Admission of students. — ^The admission of students to higher 
educational institutions, xmtil now restricted by various laws and 
regulations bearing upon the students' nationality, creed, and 
domicile, has undergone a sweeping change since the pubUcation 
of the ministerial circular of June 13, 1917. How this measure 
affects nonorthodox and non-Russian students has been discussed 
in another connection. Here it may be of interest to mention the 
reform with regard to the students' domicile. As already stated, 
/ Russia was divided into 16 educational districts with a imiversity 
in each of 10 of these. According to measures adopted by the 
ministry in 1899, students Uving in a district possessing a university 
could not freely select a higher institution outside their own educa- 
tional border line. The new regulation does away with this law of 
bondage and leaves to the student a free choice between imiversities 
existing throughout Russia at large. Of particular interest are the 
following clauses of the circular: 

1. The university admits on equal basis persons of both sexes with no distinction 
as to nationality and creed, providing such persons possess diplomas or certificates 
of maturity or the equivalent. 

» Vyestnik Vr. Pr., 1917, No. 181. 
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t. Stadente wifihing to change the coime of study and ateo those coming from other 
imivenitifis in or outeode of RuBBia aie admitted <m the same baeia aa new atudente, 
credit for work done elsewhere being decided by the respectiye departmente. 

3. Special students, men and women, who possess a high-school education, may 
become regohur students if they pass an examination lor a certificate of maturity. 
In sudi cases credit may be granted for academic work dene previously. 

NEW UXIYEBSITIES AND FACULTIES, 

Flans to increase the number of Tmirersities and faculties, the lack 
of which has been keenly felt by the intelligent circles of society, came 
to fruition in the first year after the fall of the Empire. 

The eagerness of certain cities to assist the Government in its work 
by oflFering large sums of money for the building of Uie proposed new 
universrties, and the rapidity with which some of tte reforms have 
been put into operation, prove that ihe time was fully ripe in Russia 
for measures so long delayed. But the credit for these reforms be- 
longs not solely to the Provisional Government. Changes in imiver- 
sity education were also planned by the prerevolutionary authorities. 
The March days of 1917 simply accelerated the course of events, and 
what under ordinary circumstances would have taken years, perhaps 
decades, to accomplish, was then done overnight. 

The following are the most important measures: The Demidov 
Lyceum in. Yaroslav, intended exclusively for the study of laws and 
oi^nized on the same principle as the faculty of laws in a university, 
was transformed in July, 1917, into Yaroslav university and organi- 
cally connected with the faculty of law. The medical, physico- 
mathematical, and Mstorico-philological faculties were to be insti- 
tuted at a later date. 

Other changes created by tiie new authorities include the trans- 
forming of the Perm branch of the Petrograd xmiversity into an 
independent university institution, which opened last year with all 
the four faculties mentioned. In addition, the Warsaw university, 
which, in the early days of the German occupation of the western 
front in Russia, was transferred to Rostov-on-the-Doh, underwent a 
radical change. The Warsaw university proper was abolished and 
in its stead was created the Don university, named after Rostov-on- 
the-Don, in which city it is situated. The Don university opened 
in July, 1917, with all the four faculties. The action of the authorities 
with regard to the Warsaw institution will become intelligible, if we 
bear in mind that the Warsaw university was intended to serve the 
needs of the Polish population. With the creation of the new Polish 
state, however, the Warsaw university in a Russian city had obviously 
no raison d'etre and was supplanted by an institution definitely 
suited to its environment. 

The two young Russian universities — one in Saratov and one in 
Tomsk — created shortly before the revolution by the then liberal 
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minister Ignatyev, received considerable attention on the part of 
the new authorities. By an early act of the Provisional Government 
the Saratov xmiversity was expanded to include the physico- 
mathematicaly historico-philological, and the law faculties, while to 
the Tomsk university were added the physico-mathematical and 
historico-philological faculties. 

Plans were also underway for the opening of two more universities — 
one in Irkutsk and one in Tashkent — both intended to supply the 
needs of Asiatic Kussia, which at present boasts of only one higher 
educational institution — the Tomsk imiversity. 

Finally, the stand taken by the new authorities with regard to the 
question of higher education for women deserves explanation. 
Women students, debarred from the pursuit of studies in universities, 
had formerly to content themselves with so-called ''Higher courses 
for women" instituted in many university centers. These courses, 
general and professional, compared favorably with the kind of edu- 
cation offered at universities, yet graduation from these institutions 
did not carry the same prestige as graduation from a fiussian univer- 
sity. This fact led the ministry to draft a law which aims to trans- 
form the higher courses for women in Petrograd and Moscow into regu- 
lar universities for women. In addition to that, women may enter 
any higher educational institution on the same basis as men. 

Reports from Russia bring advices that are anything but favorable 
for the development of higher institutions. Owing to the revolu- 
tionary upheaval many university professors, known for their adher- 
ence to the old regime, were summarily dismissed from their posts; 
others handed in their own resignations; classrooms were deserted 
by students serving in the militia and various political oi^anizations; 
and university buildings were utilized for the propagation of the new 
ideas. Add to this the need of professors felt in Russian universities 
long before the war; the lack of material required for the proper 
equipment of laboratories and clinics; the high cost of textbooks and 
various apparatus; and last, but not least, the general chaotic con- 
ditions of the whole country. Says the Novoye Vremya, under date 
of September 29, 1917: 

A series of new uBiversities is being opened in great haste. It is difficult at present 
to furnish new universities with indispensable textbooks and libraries, and there is 
no way of securing professors. Long before the war the university chairs were only 
half filled. 

The Provisional Government is responsible for the changes in 
higher education which have been mentioned. Enlightened as these 
measures were, they did not, however, satisfy the Bolshevik leaders, 
who, as can be seen from the new university statute, seem to be 
anxious to throw the imiversity doors open to all, regardless of 
attainments. The statute was prepared by a special commission, 
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oonsistULg of Prcrfs. Steinberg, PokrovsM, ArtemyoY, Fedorovski, 
Beussner, and Magirovski. 

THE NEW UNIVEBSITY STATUTB.^ 

1. The universities are divided into three free associations: (a) 
The fundamental, (6) the educational, and (c) the cultural. 

(a) The fundamental association aims to promote the theoretical 
work of its members in the field of learning. (6) TTie educational 
association is a higher school, which hj means of instruction imparts 
an an-round education m an entire field of knowledge or one of its 
special branches. It consists of permanent students, instructors, 
and professors. To the class of permanent students belong persons 
who have passed the midterm examinations. The instructors are 
chosen by the faculty for the duration of three years on the basis of a 
competitive procedure. They must have an establisiied reputation 
in the world of science or be known for their pedagogical activities. 
(e) The cultural association (university extension) will comprise a 
unit with the aim of informing the working people how to acquire 
knowledge in a concise and intelligible form; it will also prepare 
woiters for the people's imiversities, and furmfoh direct assistance to 
all cultural and educational agencies. The higher people's schoo 
admit all persons above 16 years of age, with no distinction as to sex 
and nationality. 

2. The university must not be a class institution; hence, it must 
be free and admit all who seek higher education. 

3. The new statute excludes any possibility of turning the mem- 
bers of the university into a privileged class. For this reason there 
have been instituted temporary positions only, constant competi- 
tions for professors and instructors, compulsory lectures by profes- 
sors in public auditoriums, the assignment of professors to provincial 
universities. 

4. The number of chairs and faculties in each university is reserved 
to the decision of the university association. 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 

Technical education received considerable thought on the part of 
the prerevolutionary minister, Ignatyev, who saw in it a means "to 
make the world more comfortable." His attention was mainly 
centered on the higher technical institutions which were to provide 
the State with trained experts for the promotion of the industrial 
development of the coimtry. 

The Provisional Government, while realizing the importance of 
higher technical schools, was of the opinion tioiat to attain the best 

I IzT. Vier. Tzent. Kom. Sorietov, 1918, No. M. 
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results a fundamental and radical change was imperative; and with 
that in view made sweeping changes in the field of elementary and 
secondary technical education. 

To be^ withy it changed the section dealing with industrial sdiools 
under the Ministry of Instruction/ into a department of professional 
education. 

It fiu*ther issued a decree by which all professional institutions 
were to be divided, according to grades, into three groups: (1) Tech- 
nical institutes (tekhnicheskiya uchilishcha) ; (2) trade institutes 
(remeslennyya uchilishcha); and (3) trade schools (remeslennyya 
shkoly). 

The technical institutes, as stated in the new regulations, should 
aim at providing the students with a thorough knowledge, theo- 
retical and practical, in some special field of industry; the trade insti- 
tutes were to oflFer to students courses in applied sciences coupled 
with practical work, while the trade schools had as their aim the 
preparation of students to perform work in some special branch of 
industry in an intelligent and competent manner. 

The course of study in technical institutes was to cover four years, 
in trade institutes not less than three years, while in trade schools 
it was to vary according to the needs of the particular branch of 
industry. 

Admission to technical institutes, according to the decree, depends 
on the completion of the course of higher elementary schools, to 
trade institutes of a two-class elementary school, while admission to a 
trade school requires only graduation from a one-class elementary 
school. The technical schools admit boys and girls. 

Degrees, — ^The completion of the course of a technical institute 
qualifies the student for the title of technician, which carries the 
right to execute work designed by an engineer, whfle graduation 
from a trade institute or a trade school leads to the title of master, 
or assistant master, respectively. Successful practice in his specialty 
for the period of not less than three years entitles the technician to a 
degree of engineer with the right to produce original work m his 
field. At the same time, imder similar conditions, masters, may 
become raised to the rank of master technicians, while assistant 
masters may become masters. These titles may be bestowed on the 
aspirants by the council of education of the respective schools, 
from which the students were graduated. 

In addition to the above-named graded schools, the Provisional 
Government made provision for the opening of various courses in 
special branches of industrial education. 

1 A number of teobnieal schools lie oatside the Jurisdiction of the Minister of Instruction, but as dianges 
In both ktadi •! Mhools do not difler materially they are treated here oollectively. 
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CouTseB, permanent or temporaiy, for teachers who could be used 
in the various technical sdiools were also planned by the educational 
authoiitiea. 

By the same decree provision was also made to assign once in 
three years instructors of special branches to various factories and 
industrial plants with the view of putting them in touch witJi the 
latest developm.ents in the industrial world. 

The cost of the technical schools and courses was to be defrayed 
by revenues from the treasury, the zemstvos, municipal, and other 
bodies. A considerable amount of money for scholarships was also 
assigned for students desirous of pursuing technical or industrial 
careers. To cover the expenses ^itailed by the reform act in 1917, 
the Government assigned for technical education an extra stmi of 
one and a half million dollars in addition to the amount named for 
the same purpose by the pre-revolutionary authorities.^ 

As an actual effect of the decree regarding technical schools in 
Russia it is interesting to note the opening in Moscow of the first 
technical institution of a new type with a four-year course. Com- 
menting upon this fact, the Vyestnik Vremennavo Pravitelstva, 1917, 
No. 92, adds: 

With the penniseion of the Minister of Public InBtraction, and in accordance with 
the new law regarding technical institutions, ih&e has recently been opened in Mob- 
cow the fiiBt technical instituti<m which aims to give the student a theoretical and 
practical education indispensable for directing the work in architectural, engineering, 
hydrotechnical, mechanical, or electrotechnical lines. Graduates of the technical 
institutions will have the same rights as engineers in any of the above-mentioned 
specialties who have completed a course in technical institutions in Western Europe. 

In line with the reforms pertaining to technical education of the 
lower and intermediary grades is the progress made in 1917 in the 
field of higher technical education. Among the new institutions 
should be mentioned the establishment of two polytechnic institutes, 
one in Tiflis, Caucasus, and one in Nizhni-Novgorod, the former with 
agricultural, chemical, hydromechanical, and economic faculties, and 
the latter with chemical, mechanical, structiu'al, and mining faculties. 

The establishment of the polytechnic institute in Nizhni-Novgorod 
is the result of the transfer of the Warsaw polytechnic institute, 
which at the beginning of the German occupation of Poland was 
moved farther east to the first-named city. The same political rea- 
sons that prompted the transfer of the Warsaw imiversity also led to 
the transfer of the Warsaw polytechnic institute.* In addition, plans 
were also made for the establishment of a new higher technical insti- 
tution in Tzaritzyn, an important city in the lower Volga region. 

I Vyestnik Vr. Pr., Iftl7, No. 77. 

* Both tiie uniyersity and the polytechnic were reopened afterwards in Warsaw. 
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Another proposal recommended by the new school authorities is 
the establishment of technical departments in connection with uni- 
versities. The advocates of this measure are of opinion that this 
arrangement will eliminate waste in the equipment of laboratories 
which may be used in common by students pursuing technical and 
purely scientific studies, and hi avoiding duplication of professors. 
The newly projected universities, Irkutsk and Tashkent, which the 
Provisional Governirient was planning to open, were to have tech- 
nical divisions. Had this proposition been adopted Russia would 
have entered upon a scheme materially different from the one now 
in existence, by which university courses are divided into four 
groups — ^law, medicine, physico-mathematical sciences, history and 
philology. 

ADULT EDUCATION, 

Press reports from Russia show that the need of education has at 
no time been so poignantly felt by the masses as at present, when the 
old order of things has crumbled, when the whole nation has been 
drawn into the vortex of poHtics, and when the call for a new organi- 
zation of life has been sounded from every street corner and pubKc 
platform. The people, anxious for the printed and spoken word, 
crowd the auditoriums and lecture halls and demand pamphlets and 
books from libraries, unfortunately poorly equipped with the very 
kind of literature that could throw light on the burning questions of 
the day. The dearth of popular literature, coupled with the lack of 
properly organized lectures, makes the ignorant masses an easy prey 
of agitators, who in their zeal to convert the people to their own 
political views sow doctrines that bring only chaos to the already 
muddled head of the Russian muzhik. Soon after the revolution in 
March, 1917, the school authorities, fully aware of the need of train- 
ing facilities for the adult population, took immediate steps toward 
its realization. 

One of the fruits of this decision was the calling of a conference in 
September, 1917, with the view of devising a program for the most 
advantageous expenditures of the State subsidies. This conference, 
presided over by the assistant minister, Countess Panin, long known 
for her activities among the working classes in Russia, recommended, 
among other things, the following course of action: 

The opening of primary schools (shkoly gramoty), where adults 
could learn to read and write, the opening of elementary schools with 
a general program, and the establishment of schools suited par- 
ticularly to the needs of the rural population. 

In addition, the conference advised the organization of courses for 
social workers in the various fields of adult education, as well as for the 
zemstvo leaders. It also emphasized the need of numerous special 
courses, such as agronomy, industrial and economic cooperation, 
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bookkeeping, etc. Finally, the conference made a strong plea for the 
extension of the system of the pubhc libraries, which it recommended 
should be supphed with proper literature suitable for the understand- 
ing of the masses.^ 

How far these proposed measures were accepted and to what extent 
they were put into practice by the proper school authorities is impos- 
sible to state because of the scarcity of news that could throw Ught 
on the situation. One thing is certain, however. The provisional 
authorities, as well as the succeeding Lenin-Trotzky regime, empha- 
sized the vital need of schools for adults in the general scheme of 
education. 

A. V. Limacharski, the People's Commissary of PubUc Instruction, 
thus pictures the situation in an address directed to the Russian 
people: 

Everywhere in Russia, not only among the city workingmen, but also among the 
peasants, there has arisen a strong desire for education. Innumerable are the workers' 
and soldiers' oi^nizations of that nature. To meet the demands of the mass of the 
people, to uplift them, and to clear the way for them are the first duties of a revolu- 
tionary and people's government.* 

Apart from the Provisional Government's intention to estabUsh 
facilities for the education of the adults, it is interesting to note that 
the more intelligent circles of society tendered their help and took up 
the matter of providing special schools for that very purpose. So, for 
instance, in March, 1917, the municipality of Nizhni-Novgorod, one 
of the important cities of the Volga region with a large working popu- 
lation, assigned for a people^s university the sum of $50,000, while 
private contributions for the same purpose amounted to $400,000. 
Many other cities show a similar record in adult education. 
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